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Mr.  President  and  Ladies  and  Gentlemen  of  the  State 
Teachers’  Association. —  I  may  as  well  confess  it  at  the  outset, 
because  you  will  soon  detect  it  if  I  do  not,  that  my  address 
to-night  is  one  hastily  picked  up  for  the  occasion.  It  has  seemed 
to  me  that  of  all  the  five  years  in  which  I  have  occupied  the  position 
of  State  Superintendent,  the  recent  weeks  have  pressed  upon  me 
more  heavily  than  any  others.  Indeed,  I  have  been  unable  to  have 
a  moment  to  myself  for  many  weeks,  unless  it  was  taken  by  force 
and  at  the  cost  of  making  some  one  imagine  he  was  being  badly 
treated. 

I  know,  however,  that  an  audience  which  would  assemble  upon 
such  a  stormy  night  as  this  in  attendance  upon  a  sitting  of  the  State 
Teachers’  Association,  is  composed  of  men  and  women  who  will  not 
find  fault  with  the  State  Superintendent  if  he  talks  about  “the 
shop.”  I  shall  speak  first  of  the  incidents  of  the  year  and  later,  as 
time  may  warrant,  I  have  it  in  my  mind  to  discuss  briefly  the 
mighty  movement  of  recent  years,  and  particularly  of  the  last 
school  year,  towards  the  uplifting  and  the  professionalizing  of  the 
teaching  force  of  the  State. 

The  year  which  is  just  closing,  which  closes  with  this  session,  may 
I  think,  be  fairly  characterized  as  one  of  the  most  prosperous,  suc¬ 
cessful  and  telling  years  in  all  the  educational  history  of  New  York. 
It  is  quite  true  that  there  has  been  during  this  school  year  nothing 
of  very  striking  moment,  nothing  which  will  particularly  arrest  the 
attention  hereafter,  nothing  perhaps  which  will  be  specially  looked 
back  to.  It  has  been  a  year  of  peaceful  and  steady,  continuous  and 
thorough  school  work,  in  which  I  think  that  I  can  discern  more  of 
substantial  progress  in  the  elementary  school  work  of  New  York 
than  during  any  other  year  in  which  I  have  been  familiar  with 
the  educational  work  of  the  State.  We  have  had  no  discords,  we 
have  come  upon  no  tribulations,  we  have  had  little  to  excite  or 
demoralize  us.  We  have  been  going  along  steadily,  harmoniously, 
busily,  effectually,  in  doing  the  things  which  we  have  come  to 
understand  are  essential  to  the  healthful  growth  of  the  educational 
work  of  the  State. 


Stenographically  reported  by  Miss  Irene  Brush. 
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But  Little  New  Legislation. 

The  political  circumstances  in  the  last  Legislature,  the  fact  that 
one  house  was  dominated  by  one  political  party,  and  the  other  by 
the  other  political  party,  rendered  it  practically  impossible  to 
secure  any  radical  school  legislation.  Upon  general  principles  it 
is  likely  that  this  was  well.  I  do  not  by  any  means  consider  it 
unfortunate  that  we  should  pass  through  this  year  without  essential 
changes  in  the  common  school  law  of  the  State.  As  a  result  of  the 
political  situation  the  school  laws  of  the  State  have  been  modified 
during  the  last  year  far  less  than  during  any  other  in  recent  years. 
Indeed,  the  school  legislation  of  the  past  year  is  chiefly  con¬ 
spicuous  by  reason  of  its  absence. 

An  earnest  effort  was  made  to  secure  the  enactment  of  a  compul¬ 
sory  attendance  law.  This  effort  failed.  A  new  bill  was  drafted  in 
the  early  part  of  the  session  and  received  the  support  of  the  com¬ 
mittee  created  by  this  and  other  State  associations  upon  that 
subject.  It  was  so  modified  as  to  obviate,  as  I  understood,  the 
objections  which  had  previously  been  made  to  it  by  the  private 
schools.  However,  the  legislative  committee  having  the  matter 
in  charge  was  not  very  friendly  to  any  legislation  of  this 
character,  and  most  unfortunately,  at  the  last  moment,  there  were 
some  disagreements  among  prominent  school  men  as  to  details  — 
disagreements  which  I  think  should  not  have  been  manifested  — 
and  the  result  was  the  speedy  overthrow  of  the  measure.  It  is 
needless  for  me  to  say  that  I  join  with  the  great  body  of  progressive 
educators  of  New  York  most  heartily  in  the  belief  that  the  safety  of 
the  commonwealth,  I  use  the  term  advisedly,  that  the  safety  of  the 
commonwealth  depends  upon  the  enactment  at  an  early  day,  in  this 
State,  of  a  compulsory  attendance  law  which  shall  gather  into  the 
schools  that  vast  body  of  children  now  upon  the  streets.  [Applause.] 
And  it  is  needless  for  me  to  say  farther  that,  during  my  superin¬ 
tendency,  no  effort  will  be  left  unattempted,  unexerted,  which  may 
result  in  placing  such  a  statute  upon  the  law  books  of  the  State. 
[Applause.] 

Text-books. 

There  were  presented  in  the  two  houses  of  the  Legislature,  a 
little  later,  bills  providing  for  the  manufacture  by  the  State  of  a 
system  of  State  text-books  under  the  management  of  a  committee 
or  commission  created  in  one  way  or  another.  The  proposition  of 
these  measures  was  that  the  State  should  make  a  large  appropria¬ 
tion,  running  up  into  the  hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars,  appoint 
a  commission  of  educational  experts  to  either  prepare  the  manu- 
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script,  or  to  purchase  the  prepared  manuscript,  or  to  employ  skilled 
labor  to  prepare  the  manuscript,  and  publish  and  circulate  among 
the  cities  and  school  districts  of  the  State  at  the  bare  cost  of  manu¬ 
facture.  This  legislation  did  not  meet  with  much  favor  in  the 
Legislature.  Nor  did  it  in  the  department.  I  can  not  go  into  a 
detailed  statement  at  this  time  to  indicate  whjr  or  what  led  the 
Superintendent  to  be  adverse  to  this  class  of  legislation.  It  is 
enough  to  say  that  he  believed  he  was  reflecting  the  very  general 
sentiment  of  the  educators  of  the  State  in  taking  the  view  that  he 
did.  As  a  matter  of  interest,  I  know  you  will  pardon  me  if  I  quote 
as  relating  to  this  subject,  a  remark  which  I  discovered  a  few  days 
ago  in  looking  over  some  of  the  reports  of  State  Superintendents  of 
Instruction. 

In  1830,  Azariah  C.  Flagg,  of  the  county  of  Clinton,  who  was  then 
State  Superintendent  of  Common  Schools,  in  his  report  used  these 
words : 

“  Great  improvements  are  constantly  going  on  in  the  character  of 
school  books.  The  greatest  experience  and  much  of  the  best  talent 
of  the  country  are  enlisted  in  this  business,  and  the  fruits  of  their 
labors  are  constantly  giving  them  new  claims  to  the  approbation  of 
the  public.  The  adoption  of  a  particular  book  would  amount  to  a 
prohibition  upon  all  improvements  and  subject  the  inhabitants  to  a 
loss  of  the  prohibited  books  on  hand.  The  interests  of  the  common 
schools  may  be  seriously  endangered  and  can  not  be  essentially 
benefited  by  the  adoption  by  law  of  any  book  or  set  of  books.” 
[Applause.] 

I  find  also  that  General  Dix  in  a  succeeding  administration  refers 
to  this  language  used  by  his  predecessor  and  not  only  indorses  but 
even  emphasizes  it.  I  can  not  spend  any  time  upon  this  subject 
farther  than  to  say  that  it  seems  to  me  there  are  strong  reasons 
against  the  adoption  by  the  State  of  any  specific  book  or  any 
specific  series  of  books  to  be  forced  upon  a  great  State  like  New 
York;  and  there  are  even  stronger  reasons  against  the  State 
manufacture  of  text-books  to  be  used  in  the  public  schools.  The 
text-book  is  a  very  consequential  element  in  the  work  of  the  schools. 
I  believe  that  if  we  were  to  arbitrarily  force  a  particular  book  or  set 
of  books  upon  many  people  living  upon  a  widely  extended  territory, 
it  would  discourage  authorship,  discourage  capital  employed  in  the 
manufacture,  arouse  violent  antagonism  on  the  part  of  teachers  and 
patrons,  and  in  many  ways  operate  to  the  disadvantage  of  the  school 
system.  I  am  not  prepared  to  say  that  there  ought  not  to  be  some¬ 
thing  done  in  relation  to  the  text-books  supplied  for  the  public 
schools ;  I  am  not  of  the  opinion  that  there  is  occasion  for  a  bloody 
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revolution  over  the  matter  as  some  seem  to  imagine.  Such  matters 
generally  work  out  their  own  solution.  In  any  event  I  am  quite 
prepared  to  say  that  reason  and  the  experience  of  other  States  are 
both  against  the  direct  manufacture,  if  not  against,  a  State  system 
of  books  altogether. 

Institute  Work. 

An  incident  in  connection  with  the  legislation  of  the  year,  which 
perhaps  chagrined  the  State  Superintendent  more  than  any  other, 
was  the  loss  by  veto  of  a  small  appropriation  of  $5,000  necessary,  in 
my  judgment,  to  the  proper  carrying  on  of  the  institute  work  of  the 
State.  Every  effort  has  been  made  in  recent  years  to  improve  the 
institute  system.  No  pains  have  been  spared  to  make  a  system 
which  will  meet  the  highest  expectations  and  desires  of  the  teach¬ 
ing  force.  It  requires  money  to  carry  on  an  institute  system  of 
this  character.  I  apprehend  that  no  one  will  contend  that  the  insti¬ 
tute  service  is  not  being  as  economically  administered  as  any  public 
service  of  the  State.  The  loss  of  this  appropriation  necessarily 
involves  a  discontinuance  of  the  special  instruction  in  free-hand  and 
industrial  drawing,  and  it  prevents  the  experiment  which  was 
contemplated,  of  introducing  at  the  beginning  of  the  next  school 
year,  special  instruction  in  vocal  music.  This  loss  is  only  one  of 
the  incidents  of  all  public  administration,  however,  and  I  have  no 
reason  to  doubt  our  ability  to  secure  needed,  reasonable  grants  for 
this  and  other  work  hereafter  as  heretofore. 

The  State  Flower. 

I  will  announce  the  result  of  the  vote  on  the  State  flower.  You 
will  recollect  that  a  year  ago  we  voted  for  the  State  flower.  There 
was  no  limit  upon  the  number  of  candidates.  As  a  result  there 
were  cast  318,000  votes,  of  which  81,000  were  cast  for  the  golden 
rod;  79,000  for  the  rose;  33,000  for  the  daisy;  31,000  for  the  violet; 
21,000  for  the  pansy ;  16,000  for  the  lily ;  11,000  for  the  lily  of  the  val¬ 
ley  ;  7,000  for  trailing  arbutus ;  6,000  for  the  buttercup.  The  scatter¬ 
ing  votes  were  distributed  among  121  different  varieties.  You  will 
observe  that  there  was  no  majority  for  any  single  flower;  and  it  was 
believed  that  if  we  were  to  adopt  a  flower  which  should  fairly 
receive  the  designation  of  “  State  flower,”  it  should  be  one  which 
had  not  only  a  plurality  but  a  majority  of  the  votes  of ‘the  educa¬ 
tors  and  children  of  the  State,  and  it  was  also  felt  that  if  we  were 
to  take  a  vote  over  again  in  order  to  secure  a  majority  for  a  single 
flower,  that  it  would  extend  an  interesting  contest  over  another  year 
and  help  furnish  something  with  which  to  continue  and  augment 
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interest  in  our  Arbor  clay  exercises.  Accordingly  the  schools  were 
this  year  asked  to  vote  again  upon  a  State  flower  and  to  confine 
their  vote  to  the  golden  rod  and  the  rose,  the  two  leading  candidates 
in  the  former  competition.  I  may  say  that  there  was  considerable 
more  care  exercised  in  issuing  the  notices  in  advance  of  Arbor  day, 
and  printed  forms  were  distributed  in  advance  in  order  to  secure  a 
very  full  return  of  the  vote,  and  will  also  add,  what  you  very  well 
know,  that  all  this  secured  a  very  considerable  interest  in 
the  vote  this  year.  There  were  cast  this  year  501,000  votes. 
We  have  returns  from  every  school  commissioner  district  in 
the  State,  save  the  first  district  of  Allegany.  The  returns 
which  I  have  in  detail  but  will  not  take  time  to  read  in  full 
from  the  school  commissioner  districts,  that  is,  that  part  of 
the  State  outside  of  the  cities,  shows  142,000  for  the  rose  and  53,000 
for  the  golden  rod.  The  vote  in  the  cities  is  here  given  in  detail 
and  is  full  of  interest.  I  will  not  take  time  to  read  the  statement  in 
full,  however.  In  the  city  of  Albany  the  vote  was  5,789  for  the  rose, 
4,069  for  the  golden  rod.  In  the  city  of  New  York  the  vote  was 
65,551  for  the  rose,  79,011  for  the  golden  rod.  In  Brooklyn  the  vote 
was  34,974 for  the  rose,  35,995  for  the  golden  rod.  The  normal  schools 
of  the  State  showed  a  vote  of  1,300  for  the  rose,  1,571  for  the  golden 
rod.  Two  of  the  Indian  schools  voted  upon  this  question,  and  the 
vote  stands  seventy-four  for  the  rose,  fifty-seven  for  the  golden  rod. 
Two  parochial  schools  were  good  enough  to  send  us  their  vote  upon 
the  question,  and  the  vote  was  394  for  the  rose  and  866  for  the 
golden  rod.  The  grand  totals  show  a  total  of  294,816  for  the  rose ; 
206,402  for  the  golden  rod.  [Applause.]  The  majority  for  the  rose 
is  88,414. 

Grading  the  Rural  Schools. 

I  think  I  ought  to  call  attention  to  one  other  subject  of  consider¬ 
able  educational  interest,  and  which  has  attained  something  of 
maturity  during  the  year,  and  that  is  the  movement  towards  the 
adoption  of  a  uniform  course  of  study  with  a  system  of  examina¬ 
tions  and  promotions  and  finally  graduation,  in  the  ungraded 
schools.  [Applause.] 

The  school  commissioners  in  some  thirty  school  commissioner 
districts  have  adopted  and  put  in  use  a  course  of  study  approved 
and  printed  by  the  department,  and  have  also  put  in  operation  a 
system  of  examinations  for  pupils  who  are  pursuing  this  course.  I 
am  coming  to  have  considerable  confidence  in  the  feasibility  of  a 
general  system  of  this  character  for  the  use  of  our  ungraded  schools. 
This  experiment  is  most  interesting  and  important,  and  if  it  shall 
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prove  successful  and  advantageous,  the  State  should  take  the  matter 
in  hand  and  put  the  system  in  operation  in  all  of  our  ungraded 
schools. 

University  Extension. 

Substantially  the  only  measure  relating  to  the  educational  work  of 
the  State,  enacted  by  the  last  Legislature,  certainly  the  most  import¬ 
ant,  is  the  University  Extension  Act  of  the  second  of  May.  I  think 
that  I  am  justified  in  occupying  five  or  ten  minutes  in  referring  to 
this  matter,  although  it  is  not  immediately  related  to  the  work  of  the 
State  department.  Secretary  Dewey,  in  discussing  the  matter  this 
morning,  I  thought,  failed  to  tell  us  what  was  meant  by  University 
Extension.  Various  other  things  were  touched  upon,  some  of  which 
were  pertinent  and  related  to  the  subject,  but  I  apprehend  that  one 
who  had  not  read  the  University  Extension  literature  which  has  but 
recently  become  available  to  school  workers,  would  hardly  gather 
from  his  remarks  precisely  what  the  term  means  or  has  meant  in 
England  and  in  the  two  or  three  instances  in  which  the  experiment 
has  been  tried  in  this  country.  As  I  understand  it,  the  system  of 
university  extension  involves  a  course  of  lectures  by  selected  lectur¬ 
ers  who  travel  about  from  one  town  to  another.  The  plan  involves 
a  lecture  each  week  of  an  hour’s  length,  and  during  the  hour  pre¬ 
ceding  each  lecture  there  is  an  examination  held  by  the  lecturer 
upon  the  subject-matter  of  the  preceding  week’s  lecture.  There  are 
also  examinations  at  the  close  of  a  course  of  twelve  lectures,  the 
unit  course  being  a  series  of  twelve  lectures.  At  the  close  of  one  or 
more  of  these  courses,  certificates  are  awarded,  being  predicated 
upon  the  examinations  held  weekly  and  upon  the  final  examination. 
Our  Legislature  made  an  appropriation  of  $10,000  for  the  purpose 
of  encouraging  this  system  in  this  State.  It  is  a  notable  fact,  I 
think,  that  this  was  the  first  instance  in  which  any  government  has 
ever  made  an  appropriation  for  encouraging  this  or  similar  work. 
The  supervision  of  this  work  is  committed  to  the  Regents  of  the 
University. 

My  understanding  has  always  been  that  an  American  boy,  or  an 
American  girl,  in  the  course  of  early  life,  either  secured  a  fair  ele¬ 
mentary  education  or  did  not ;  that  those  who  did  secure  it  soon 
developed  a  taste  and  desire  for  a  more  liberal  education,  or  did 
not ;  that  such  as  acquired  a  taste  for  a  more  liberal  education,  and 
had  a  fair  amount  of  ordinary  American  vigor,  “  sticktoitiveness  ” 
and  perseverance,  would  succeed  in  finding  a  way  for  acquiring  a 
more  liberal  education;  and  that  it  was  as  well  in  the  case  of 
those  who  did  not  acquire  a  taste  for  a  liberal  education,  that  they 
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should  not  have  it  at  all ;  and  that  it  was  about  as  well,  also,  in  the 
case  of  those  who  fancied  they  desired  a  liberal  education  and 
lacked  the  vim  and  persistence  and  perseverance  essential  to 
acquire  it,  that  they  should  go  without  it.  I  have  ordinarily  rea¬ 
soned  along  this  line.  I  am  not  prepared  to  say  that  it  is  not  a 
most  commendable  thing  to  hold  out  to  ambitious  and  persevering 
young  persons  aids  to  a  more  liberal  education,  and  in  that  view  I 
join  in  and  commend  the  action  which  has  led  to  this  class  of  legis¬ 
lation.  But  on  the  other  hand,  I  am  not  one  of  those  who  believe 
that  it  is  advisable,  either  directly  or  by  inference  or  implication, 
that  anybody  and  much  less  the  State,  shall  go  among  the  people, 
telling  the  masses  that  they  are  in  some  way  unfortunate  and  miser¬ 
able  because  they  have  not  a  university  education.  I  do  not  believe 
in  the  advisability  of  this  thing  for  the  very  sufficient  reason  that  I 
do  not  believe  in  the  truth  of  it. 

There  are  practical  difficulties  in  the  way  of  this  movement, 
difficulties  which  must  certainly  be  experienced,  do  for  the  matter 
what  we  may.  In  the  first  place,  I  apprehend  that  the  same 
difficulties  will  be  experienced  here  which  have  already  been  expe¬ 
rienced  abroad,  if  we  may  believe  the  writers  upon  this  subject. 
It  has  proved  true  there,  it  will  prove  true  here,  that  it  is  exceed¬ 
ingly  difficult  to  procure  competent  and  experienced  lecturers  who 
are  willing  to  enter  upon  an  itineracy  in  order  to  supply  these 
lectures  for  the  amount  which  can  be  paid  for  them.  The  best  men 
find  and  prefer  employment  in  the  regular  institutions.  Unless 
there  is  great  caution  exercised  it  must  necessarily  and  inevitably 
follow  that  this  class  of  work  will  draw  to  its  adherence  a  class  of 
men  who  do  not  secure  ready  and  remunerative  employment  in  the 
regular  channels  of  educational  activity.  In  that  view  there  may 
be  some  compensations  about  it.  [Laughter.]  It  is  likewise  true 
that  there  are  some  dangers  in  the  way  of  this  system,  and  it  is  well 
for  us  to  contemplate  them.  Some  one  has  said,  and  some  one  has 
said  truly,  that  any  system  which  can  not  stand  the  light  of  dis¬ 
cussion  is  doomed,  and  I  say  in  addition  that  any  system  which  can 
not  stand  the  pressure  of  public  American  fdiscussion  ought  to  be 
doomed.  There  are  dangers  in  the  way  of  this  system.  There  is 
great  danger  of  the  populace  gaining  the  impression  that  they  can 
get  a  liberal  college  or  university  education  without  attending  upon 
a  college  or  university.  There  is  great  danger  of  such  a  system  as 
this  lowering  the  standard  of  advanced  scholarship  in  America. 

There  is  another  suggestion  which  occurs  to  me  and  which  I 
think  should  be  considered  in  this  connection.  I  hold  it  to  be  true 
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that  it  is  of  far  greater  consequence  that  all  shall  receive  an  ele¬ 
mentary  education  than  it  is  that  a  few  shall  receive  an  advanced 
education.  [Applause.]  Even  in  England  where  the  ideas  of  free, 
general  elementary  education  have  by  no  means  reached  the  matu¬ 
rity  they  have  in  this  country,  it  is  generally  conceded  that  there  is 
a  system  which  bears  the  same  relationship  to  the  elementary 
school  work  which  the  university  extension  movement  bears  to 
university  work,  and  that  it  is  of  even  greater  importance.  That 
system  manifests  itself  in  the  night  school ;  in  clothing  and  dinners 
for  the  poor;  in  compulsory  attendance,  and  in  all  those  things 
which  may  be  necessary  to  carry  the  elements  of  an  education  to 
the  children  of  the  unfortunate,  of  the  very  poor,  of  tjie  dissolute, 
and  of  the  criminal  classes.  Shall  we  not  insist  that  if  New  York 
is  to  lend  the  support  of  her  treasury,  the  support  of  her  legislative 
sanction  to  the  agitation  and  organization  of  a  movement  for 
encouraging  more  liberal  learning  and  for  extending  the  advan¬ 
tages  of  higher  education  to  those  who  are  desirous  of  it, —  and 
assuming  that  the  experiment  shall  be  tried  upon  a  sound  and 
proper  basis  it  may  be  well  for  her  to  do  so, —  that  she  shall 
also  lend  the  support  of  her  treasury  and  of  her  legislature  and 
give  of  her  official  power,  to  the  end  that  every  child  of  the 
State  shall  be  assured  of  the  facilities  for  and  made  to  lay 
hold  upon  a  good,  thorough  elementary  education  through  the 
inauguration  of  measures  we  have  as  yet  scarcely  contemplated? 
[Applause.] 

We  have  been  doing  something  in  this  general  direction  in  the 
United  States  for  some  time.  It  has  come  to  be  called  the  “  Chautau¬ 
qua  ”  system  of  study.  It  is  said  that  from  30,000  to  40,000  people 
completed  the  course  last  year.  The  main  feature  of  this  system  is 
home  reading  and  study.  I  think  it  a  most  excellent  system.  Large 
results  have  flowed  from  it.  But  the  main  feature  of  the  university 
extension  movement  is  the  public  lecture  and  not  home  study. 
Mr.  Richard  G.  Moulton,  of  Cambridge,  who  had  been  invited  to 
come  and  present  the  subject  here,  in  an  address  before  the  “Ameri¬ 
can  Society  for  the  Extension  of  University  Teaching  ”  at  Philadel¬ 
phia  in  November  last  said : 

“You  have  in  this  country  some  work  of  the  most  valuable 
description.  You  are  far  ahead  of  us  English  people  in  the  matter 
that  consists  of  home  reading  and  study  That  is  most  excellent 
work.  Do  not  imagine  that  I  am  depreciating  it  for  a  moment. 
But  I  put  it  to  you  that  it  is  very  desirable  to  keep  that  quite  dis¬ 
tinct  from  £  University  Extension,’  the  distinguishing  feature  of 
which  is  the  lecturing .” 
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Mr.  Moulton’s  authority  will  not  be  questioned.  Now  I  must  be 
permitted  to  express  my  apprehension  that  any  system,  “  the  dis¬ 
tinguishing*  feature  of  which  is  the  public  lecture,”  is  in  great 
danger  of  degenerating  into  a  mere  matter  of  popular  amusement 
or  entertainment.  The  expenses  must  be  borne  by  the  attendants. 
Subjects  will  be  chosen  and  presented  because  of  power  to  gain 
popular  favor.  It  is  already  so  in  England.  I  have  here  a  list  of 
subjects  presented  in  a  “  University  Extension  ”  course  delivered  at 
Derby  in  1884-5  and  presented  to  American  readers  as  a  sample 
course  by  Mr.  Moulton.  There  is  no  continuity  in  the  course.  The 
subjects  are  not  related  to  each  other.  The  lectures  are  presented  by 
different  lecturers.  They  are  as  follows :  “  Color  Blindness,”  “  Sun¬ 
spots,”  “  Word  Lore,”  “  Bober t  Burns.”  I  venture  nothing  in  saying 
that  our  president  here  (Dr.  James  M.  Milne)  could  have  beaten 
whoever  attempted  that  subject.  [Applause.]  Then  the  course 
contained  lectures  on  “  Competition  and  Morality,”  “  Comets  and 
Meteors,”  “Overeducation  or  Pressure,”  “Homer,”  “Customs  of 
different  Nations,”  etc.,  etc.  Now,  this  is  all  right  as  a  matter  of 
entertainment,  but  where  is  the  disciplinary  or  educational  value  of 
it  l  Any  system  of  such  a  character,  any  system  which  is  not 
more  coherent,  which  does  not  rest  upon  a  scientific  basis,  in  which 
home  study  rather  than  the  public  lecture  does  not  constitute  the 
principal  feature,  can  not  last  long  nor  exert  great  influence  in  the 
United  States. 

Again,  in  educational  work  at  least,  I  stand  up  for  the  “  regular 
organization.”  [Laughter.]  I  consider  it  of  first  importance  that 
nothing  shall  be  permitted  to  interfere  with  or  undermine  the  great 
popular  school  system  of  the  country.  We  must  even  guard  against 
the  reflex  influence  of  any  undertaking.  I  do  not  say  that  this 
movement  will  be  disadvantageous  to  the  public  educational  work 
of  the  country.  I  do  not  think  that  it  necessarily  must  be  so.  I 
only  say  that  there  is  danger  of  a  popular  misapprehension  that 
such  irregular  work  as  this  might,  in  part  at  least,  suffice  for  that  of 
the  regular  institutions ;  that  nothing  should  be  countenanced  which 
will  diminish  the  bequests  to  the  small  colleges  and  academies  with 
depleted  treasuries,  or  that  will  lessen  the  esteem  in  which  the 
American  people  hold  their  great  popular  common  school  system. 
[Applause.] 

Believing,  as  we  all  do,  that  our  great  public  system  of  elementary 
and  advanced  schools  is  infinitely  more  consequential  to  the  educa¬ 
tional  work  of  the  country  than  any  independent  and  dissociated 
effort  can  be;  knowing  how  freely  the  advantages  of  this  great 
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system  are  open  to  all ;  seeing  how  the  annual  cost  of  that  sys¬ 
tem  is  rapidly  advancing;  appreciating  what  is  and  will  be 
expected  of  it  ;  and  realizing  its  defects  and  the  need  of  more 
complete  preparation  for  new  circumstances  and  greater  exactions, 
we  are  bound  to  know  that  any  new  movement  claiming  legislative 
authority  and  support,  will  be  helpful  rather  than  hurtful  to  that 
system,  and  results  from  a  public  need  which  it  is  able  to  meet. 

We  are  told  that  the  movement  has  had  its  birth  and  its  most 
conspicuous  development  in  England.  Without  opportunities  which 
others  have  enjoyed  for  investigating  its  operations  and  results 
there,  I  have  yet  read  enough  to  satisfy  me  that  the  story  is  being 
told  by  enthusiasts  who  draw  somewhat  upon  their  imagination  at 
the  expense  of  the  facts.  But,  regardless  of  that,  it  may  be  said, 
and  I  think  it  ought  to  be  said,  that  in  England  there  is  no  great 
free  educational  establishment  in  which  all  may  get  an  education, 
and  an  education  the  extent  of  which  is  only  limited  by  the  capacity 
and  desire  rather  than  the  ’wealth  or  noble  birth  of  the  individual. 
So  it  is  true,  upon  the  one  side,  that  assistance  of  this  character  is 
not  as  necessary  here  as  there,  and,  upon  the  other,  that  there  is  no 
such  free  public  school  system  to  guard  and  protect,  there  as  here. 

I  have  made  these  suggestions  in  a  disconnected  way  after  con¬ 
siderable  thought,  but  without  the  opportunity  for  carefully  formu¬ 
lating  my  views.  I  know  that  I  shall  be  somewhat  misunderstood 
and  criticized  for  saying  even  so  much.  But  time  sets  all  things 
even. 

Those  who  first  proposed  the  university  extension  movement 
here  were  in  close  sympathy  with  our  common  school  work.  They 
proposed  it  upon  a  far  different  basis  and  along  very  different  lines 
than  those  which  are  now  generally  advanced.  Many  of  the  men 
who  have  given  the  movement  its  most  substantial  support  are  of 
course  among  the  most  high  minded  in  the  State.  Whatever  they 
support  is  entitled  to  the  greatest  consideration  because  they  support 
it.  But  this  is  no  time  for  educational  dissipation.  Educational 
“  fads  ”  cost  more  than  they  amount  to.  This  movement,  if  it  is  to 
be  successful,  must  walk  upon  the  earth.  It  must  recognize  exist¬ 
ing  conditions.  It  must  not  tear  into  accepted  doctrines,  it  must 
not  antagonize  existing  educational  instrumentalities,  and  it  must 
not  undermine  established  institutions.  It  must  not  assume  condi¬ 
tions  which  do  not  exist.  It  must  not  delineate  distress  and  imagine 
evils  which  do  not  prevail.  It  must  not  present  us  with  a  picture 
of  the  American  child  or  the  American  workingman,  hungering 
and  thirsting  for  knowledge  which  he  can  not  obtain  and  expect 
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ns  to  accept  it  as  a  representation  of  real  life,  for  it  is  only 
the  concept  of  an  imagination  and  of  a  disordered  one  at 
that.  It  must  not  promote  false  sentiments.  It  must  not 
lower  standards.  It  must  not  bestow  glittering  but  worthless 
titles.  It  need  not  expect  a  place  at  the  head  of  the  procession. 
It  must  keep  in  its  proper  place  and  go  along  with  the  throng  in 
a  becoming  way.  It  must  support  and  supplement  the  regular  edu¬ 
cational  work  of  the  country,  elementary  as  well  as  advanced.  It 
must  do  educational  work  in  a  way  which  will  have  real  educational 
value  and  attain  true  educational  ends.  [Applause.]  The  busy 
public  may  not  fully  understand  what  I  mean  but  I  know  that  the 
teachers  of  New  York  do. 

We  are  to  seize  upon  and  advance  any  movement  which  may  do 
this.  If  possible,  we  are  to  shape  and  direct  movements  so  that 
they  will  do  this.  I  conceive  it  to  be  my  duty,  as  it  certainly  will 
be  my  pleasure,  to  follow  this  rule  in  this  matter.  Personally  and 
officially  my  voice  and  influence  will  go  to  perfect  and  direct  this 
movement  in  accord  with  the  views  just  enunciated  and  then  to 
support  it  as  thoroughly  and  completely  as  possible,  and  I  will 
express  the  hope  that  we  may  keep  company  in  pursuing  this 
course.  [Applause.] 

The  State  Normal  and  Training  School  System. 

I  desire  now  to  occupy  the  balance  of  my  time  in  considering  the 
growth,  and,  particularly  in  recent  years,  the  rapid  development  of 
the  professional  training  work  of  the  State.  I  am  well  aware  that 
this  is  a  much  discussed  subject,  but  I  am  likewise  aware  that  this 
is  the  most  important  work  of  the  elementary  school  system.  If  we 
make  the  public  elementary  school  system  one  which  is  a  credit  to 
the  commonwealth,  it  will  be  through  the  uplifting  of  the  whole 
teaching  force  employed  in  schools.  It  can  never  be  done  through 
the  elaborate  preparation  of  a  few  persons,  so  much  as  it  will  be 
done  through  the  general  preparation  of  the  entire  teaching  force. 
I  know  that  I  take  a  great  risk  when  I  attempt  to  hold  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  a  popular  audience  to  a  subject  of  this  character,  but  there  is 
nothing  of  greater  consequence  to  the  State  Teachers’  Association — 
to  all  the  persons  engaged  in  the  work  of  teaching  in  the  public 
schools  —  than  that  they  should  have  some  knowledge  and  some 
consequent  pride  in  the  efforts  of  the  commonwealth  touching  this 
subject,  and  as  what  has  been  done  by  the  State  along  this  line  is 
something  of  wrhich  we  may  well  be  proud,  I  shall  run  the  risk 
involved  in  attempting  to  present  it  to  you. 
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We  are  quite  accustomed  in  New  York  to  be  told  that  we  have 
been  behind  everybody  else  in  educational  work,  and  that  the  com¬ 
monwealths  all  about  us  have  led  the  way,  and  that  we  have  been 
humble  followers  after  they  had  made  their  experiments  successful. 
It  is  not  so,  and  every  New  York  teacher  should  know  that  it  is  not 
so.  My  assertion  is  true  of  this  subject  as  of  many  others.  It  is 
as  far  back  as  1811  that  the  Governor  of  the  State  called  to  the 
attention  of  the  Legislature  the  importance  of  a  comprehensive 
plan  for  the  organization  of  a  State  school  system,  and  that 
the  Legislature  appointed  a  committee  with  instructions  to  draft 
and  present  to  the  Legislature  such  a  plan.  The  report  of 
this  committee  away  back  in  that  early  time,  clearly  indicates  the 
fact  that  the  leading  men  of  the  State  were  awake  to  the  import¬ 
ance  of  a  properly  trained  teaching  service.  I  quote  a  single 
paragraph  from  this  report : 

“The  Legislature  will  perceive  in  the  system  contained  in  the 
bill  submitted  to  their  consideration,  that  the  commissioners  are 
deeply  impressed  with  the  importance  of  admitting  under  the  con¬ 
templated  plan,  such  teachers  only  as  are  duly  qualified.  The 
responsibility  of  every  school  must  necessarily  depend  upon  the 
character  of  the  master.  To  entitle  a  teacher  to  assume  the  control 
of  a  school,  he  should  be  endowed  not  only  with  the  requisite  lite¬ 
rary  qualifications,  but  with  inimitable  character.  When  we  consider 
the  tender  age  at  which  children  are  sent  to  school,  the  length  of 
time  which  they  pass  under  the  direction  of  the  teacher,  when  we 
consider  that  their  little  minds  are  to  be  prepared  for  the  reception 
of  great  moral  and  religious  truths,  to  be  inspired  with  a  love  of 
virtue  and  a  detestation  of  vice,  we  will  forcibly  appreciate  the 
absolute  necessity  of  the  above  qualifications  in  the  matter.” 

To  many  Governors  of  the  State  in  the  early  days,  and  particu¬ 
larly  to  a  most  distinguished  line  of  State  Superintendents,  before 
any  other  State  had  a  State  Superintendent,  do  we  owe  the  unques¬ 
tioned  fact  that  New  York  put  forth  intelligent  efforts,  fairly  com¬ 
parable  if  not  excelling  those  in  any  other  commonwealth,  for 
the  development  of  the  modern  school  teacher.  In  his  message  to 
the  Legislature  in  1826,  Governor  DeWitt  Clinton  said : 

“  The  vocation  of  a  teacher  in  its  influence  on  the  character  and 
tendency  of  all  future  generations  has  either  not  been  fully  under¬ 
stood  or  duly  estimated.  It  is  or  ought  to  be  ranked  among  the 
learned  professions.  I  therefore  recommend  a  seminary  for  the  edu¬ 
cation  of  teachers  in  the  Monitorial  system  or  the  Lancasterian 
system  of  instruction,  and  compliance  with  this  recommendation 
will  have  the  most  poignant  influence  in  individual  happiness  and 
social  prosperity.” 
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It  will  be  interesting  to  those  of  us  who  have  been  familiar  with 
the  controversy  between  the  normal  schools  and  the  academies  in 
later  years  to  see  at  how  early  a  period  this  controversy  was  started 
in  this  State.  Governor  Clinton  at  that  early  day  favored  the 
organization  of  a  special  school,  one  or  more,  for  the  training  of 
teachers;  but  the  trustees  and  persons  interested  in  the  public 
academies  of  the  State  were  exceedingly  apprehensive  at  once  that 
such  institutions,  under  the  patronage  and  direction  of  the  State, 
would  interfere  with  the  prosperity  of  their  academies,  and  they 
accordingly  resisted  this  suggestion  most  strongly.  Now  it  hap¬ 
pened  that  John  C.  Spencer,  who  became  the  Superintendent  of 
common  schools  in  this  State  at  a  later  period,  1842, 1  think,  was,  at 
the  time  of  this  enunciation  of  Governor  Clinton,  a  member  of  the 
Senate  and  cnairman  of  the  literature  committee  of  the  Senate, 
and  he  presented  from  his  committee  an  exhaustive  report  on  this 
subject,  which  took  issue  with  the  Governor.  I  wish  I  might  read 
to  you  extracts  from  this  report,  but  you  would  hardly  bear  with 
me  while  I  did  so.  It  took  the  ground  that  there  should  be  special 
effort  by  the  State  for  the  preparation  of  teachers,  but  that  it 
should  be  done  through  the  academies.  The  contest  was  general 
and  bitter.  The  men  at  the  capital  were  of  course  but  the  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  the  contending  parties. 

The  Governor  again  and  again  in  his  messages  and  in  his  public 
addresses  in  later  years,  insisted  that  there  should  be  a  special 
school  for  the  instruction  of  teachers,  but  the  members  of  the  Leg¬ 
islature  who  were  perhaps  more  directly  under  the  influence  of  the 
academies  than  the  Governor  was,  very  generally  took  sides  with 
the  regular  institutions. 

In  1827,  the  year  after  Governor  Clinton’s  first  reference  to  this 
matter  the  sum  of  $150,000  was  added  to  the  literature  fund,  upon 
the  condition,  made  known  to  and  accepted  by  the  Regents  of  the 
University,  that  its  income  should  he  devoted  to  the  training  of 
teachers. 

In  1834,  an  act  was  passed  by  the  Legislature  making  a  special 
appropriation  for  the  training  of  teachers  in  certain  academies  to 
be  designated  by  the  Board  of  Regents.  The  second  section  of 
this  act  was  in  the  following  words : 

§  2.  The  trustees  of  academies  to  which  any  distribution  of 
money  shall  be  made  by  virtue  of  this  act,  shall  cause  the  same  to 
be  expended  in  educating  teachers  of  common  schools,  in  such 
manner  and  under  such  regulations  as  said  regents  shall  prescribe. 

It  would  be  interesting  for  us  to  stop  and  inquire  whaC  other 
State  in  the  Union  as  early  as  1827  and  1834,  made  a  special  State 
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appropriation  for  the  specific  purposes  of  training  teachers  for  the 
common  schools?  I  think  none  would  be  found.  The  regents 
named  eight  academies,  one  in  each  of  the  old  senatorial  districts, 
to  organize  classes  for  the  training  of  teachers.  Three  years  later, 
seven  more  academies  were  designated  for  this  purpose,  and  two 
years  later  still  eight  more,  making  twenty-three  in  all.  Now,  if  I 
were  to  stop  and  read  the  list  of  academies  which  were  designated 
to  organize  teachers’  training  classes  in  those  early  years,  you  would 
say  that  the  logic  of  experience  and  events  have  justified  the  wis¬ 
dom  of  the  precise  course  which  was  pursued.  Nearly  all  of  the 
twenty-three  academies  became  educational  centers  whose  influence 
extended  over  the  whole  State  and  has  come  down  to  the  present 
day,  and  will  be  felt  as  long  as  the  State  itself  shall  continue. 
These  academies,  many  of  them,  finally  developed  into  the  colleges 
of  the  State.  Several  of  them  were  supplanted  by  State  normal 
schools.  All  others,  I  think,  without  exception,  would  be  recog¬ 
nized  at  this  moment  as  the  center  of  great  educational  activity,  so 
great  that  it  has  not  only  been  felt  in  all  the  country  round  about, 
but  has  exerted  a  strong  influence  upon  the  subsequent  educational 
history  of  the  State. 

But  the  persons  who  favored  a  separate  normal  school,  and  they 
were  many  and  influential,  did  not  cease  their  efforts.  The  matter 
was  urged  at  every  opportunity.  Superintendents  Dix  and  Spencer 
would,  however,  give  no  countenance  to  the  project.  Massachusetts 
had  opened  such  an  institution  in  1839.  In  1841  the  Superintendent 
appointed  a  committee,  of  which  Dr.  Potter  of  Union  College  was 
one,  to  visit  the  academies  and  report  upon  the  work  of  the  teachers’ 
classes.  This  was  done  and  the  committee  commended  that  work, 
but  Dr.  Potter  saw  fit  to  go  farther  and  say,  among  other  things: 

“  That  schools  devoted  exclusively  to  the  preparation  of  teachers, 
have  some  advantages  over  every  other  method,  is  sufficiently  appa¬ 
rent  from  the  experiences  of  other  nations ;  and  it  has  occurred  to  me 
that  as  supplementary  to  our  present  system,  the  establishment  of 
one  in  this  State  might  be  eminently  useful.  If  placed  under  proper 
auspices  and  located  near  the  capitol,  where  it  could  enjoy  the 
supervision  of  the  Superintendent  of  Common  Schools,  and  be  visited 
by  Members  of  the  Legislature,  it  might  contribute  in  many  ways 
to  raise  the  tone  of  instruction  throughout  the  State.” 

Superintendent  Spencer  joined  issue  with  this,  of  course,  and  in 
his  report  in  1841  said: 

“Normal  schools,  which  are  so  strongly  urged  by  some,  must, 
after  all,  be  essentially  like  these  departments  and  the  academies  in 
which  they  are  established.  There  must  be  a  board  of  managers  or 
trustees,  teachers,  a  building,  books,  and  apparatus.  These  are 
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already  furnished  by  the  existing  academies ;  and  there  can  be  no 
intrinsic  defect  in  them  which  should  prevent  their  being  made  as 
useful  as  any  normal  school.  The  change  of  name  will  not  change 
the  real  nature  of  the  institution.  The  sum  of  money  which  would 
be  requisite  to  purchase  ground,  erect  buildings  for  one  normal 
school,  and  fit  them  for  the  purpose,  would  enable  at  least  ten  acad¬ 
emies  to  maintain  similar  schools  in  buildings  already  prepared,  and 
under  managers  already  organized.  The  Superintendent  does  not 
mean  to  underrate  those  schools,  nor  to  depreciate  the  benevolent 
motives  of  those  who  recommend  them.  He  acknowledges,  and, 
indeed,  earnestly  urges,  the  inestimable  value  and  absolute  necessity 
of  institutions  in  which  our  youth  may  be  prepared  for  the  business 
of  teaching.  But  he  would  use  the  means  we  already  have  on  hand 
for  the  purpose,  without  incurring  what  seems  to  him  the  needless 
expense  of  providing  others  of  a  similar  character.  He  would 
respectfully  recommend  the  extension  of  public  patronage  to  all 
the  academies  in  the  state,  to  enable  them  to  establish  teachers’ 
departments ;  and  in  those  counties  where  there  are  no  academies, 
the  establishment  of  normal  schools.” 

In  1842  a  convention  was  held  in’  the  city  of  Utica  that  had  a  most 
telling  influence  upon  the  subject.  On  January  1,  1842,  Colonel 
Samuel  Young  became  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction. 
There  was  present  in  that  Utica  convention,  the  State  Superin¬ 
tendent  of  Public  Instruction,  the  Honorable  Horace  Mann,  then 
Secretary  of  the  Massachusetts  Board  of  Education,  Dr.  George  B. 
Morrison,  of  Boston,  as  well  as  many  of  the  strongest  men  of  our 
own  State.  Mr.  J.  B.  Hammond  was  the  president  of  the  conven¬ 
tion.  The  normal  school  problem  was  discussed  most  thoroughly 
and  exhaustively.  The  heaviest  guns  were  upon  the  side  of  a 
separate  institution. 

You  will  recall  that  two  State  Superintendents  had  persistently 
and  steadily  antagonized  the  proposition  to  organize  a  normal 
school.  The  men  in  favor  of  so  doing  seemed  to  appreciate  the 
fact  that  if  they  expected  to  carry  their  idea  into  execution  and 
secure  a  separate  normal  school,  it  would  be  advisable  in  the  first 
instance  to  get  the  State  Superintendent  on  their  side.  The  office 
had  changed  hands  that  year.  An  exceedingly  able’and  clever  man 
had  just  come  into  the  position,  and  he  at  once  showed  that  he  was 
not  afraid  to  discuss  controverted  questions  or  to  take  a  position 
which  seemed  to  him  advisable  even  though  the  traditions  of  his 
office  were  against  it.  This  convention  approached  the  subject 
very  cautiously  and  even  very  cleverly.  The  normal  school  com¬ 
mittee  reported  a  resolution  which  was  adopted  requesting  “the 
State  Superintendent  to  consider  the  expediency  of  adopting  meas¬ 
ures  to  allow  New  York  to  test  the  usefulness  and  enjoy  the  benefits 
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of  normal  schools.”  The  State  Superintendent  came  to  the  support 
of  the  measure  in  his  next  annual  report,  with  great  ability  and 
force.  The  result  was  legislation  at  an  early  day  establishing  the 
Albany  normal  school.  From  that  time  we  have  added  to  this 
normal  school  system  until  now  there  are  eleven  of  these  institu¬ 
tions.  The  State  has  more  than  $1,500,000  invested  in  normal 
school  real  estate.  I  think  I  risk  nothing  in  saying  that  in  point 
of  cost,  elaborateness  of  buildings,  effectiveness  of  faculty,  thor¬ 
oughness  of  equipment,  this  great  normal  school  system  in  our 
State  rivals  any  other  normal  school  system  in  the  country.  It  is 
true  that  these  schools  have  frequently  suffered  from  the  low  tone 
of  their  scholarship.  It  is  true  that  they  have  unfortunately  been 
encumbered  with  local  alliances.  It  is  true  that  they  have  fre¬ 
quently  been  unable  to  carry  out  a  State  policy ;  that  they  have 
frequently  been  unable  to  act  solely  for  the  purpose  of  training 
teachers  for  the  public  school  service.  It  is  likewise  true  that  these 
incumbrances,  entanglements  and  hindrances  have  largely  passed 
away.  More  care  is  being  exercised  in  the  selection  of  teachers  for 
these  schools  than  ever  before.  More  energy  is  being  exerted  to 
protect  them  against  being  clogged  by  unworthy  material  than 
ever  before.  Within  the  last  year  a  complete  system  of  examina¬ 
tions  has  been  put  in  operation  for  making  sure  that  none  shall  be 
admitted  to  the  normal  schools  who  do  not  go  with  a  fair  elemen¬ 
tary  education,  to  the  end  that  their  efforts  and  energies  may  be 
largely  devoted  to  the  purely  professional  work. 

During  the  last  year  [it  has  been  determined  to  entirely  abolish 
the  elementary  course  of  study  in  the  normal  schools.  This  will 
enable  these  schools  to  do  more  than  they  have  ever  done  before  in 
the  preparation  of  competent  teachers  for  the  public  school  system, 
and  it  goes  a  long  way  as  it  ought  to  go,  and  as  it  should  have 
gone  long  ago,  to  remove  any  possible  ground  for  complaint  on  the 
part  of  the  academies  against  the  policy  of  the  State  in  maintain¬ 
ing  these  institutions  upon  this  basis. 

During  the  last  year  the  original  normal  school  has  been  changed 
in  its  character  and  in  its  name,  being  now  known  as  the  “  New 
York  State  Normal  College,”  and  the  energies  of  this  old  original 
school  will  be  devoted  to  the  preparation  of  teachers  for  the  more 
advanced  schools,  and  it  will  receive  into  its  student  body  only  those 
who  go  equipped  with  at  least  an  academic  education. 

As  great  as  the  work  of  these  strong  institutions  is,  it  is  being 
supplemented  in  many  ways.  When  we  consider  the  work  of  the 
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State  normal  schools,  we  have  only  begun  to  consider  the  profes¬ 
sional  training  work  which  is  being  carried  on  in  the  State. 

It  has  come  to  be  the  fact  that  in  nearly  every  city  of  the  State 
there  is  either  a  city  normal  school  or  a  training  cl  ass.  7  Indeed,  any 
city  in  the  State  is  considered  behind  the  times,  out  of  touch  with 
educational  activity,  which  does  not  organize  a  local  normal  school 
or  training  class,  and  which  does  not  exact  that  every  teacher 
employed  in  any  one  of  its  schools,  shall,  in  addition  to  an  academic 
or  a  high  school  education,  have  spent  a  year  in  this  local  city 
training  class.  [Applause.] 

In  one  of  the  principal  cities  of  the  State,  in  addition  to  the 
requirement  that  a  teacher  before  employment  shall  have  a  high 
school  diploma  and  a  year  in  a  training  class,  the  board  of  educa¬ 
tion  has  directed  that  there  shall  be  arranged  an  eligible  list  of 
candidates  for  teachers’  positions,  with  the  most  meritorious  at  the 
head,  and  that  the  appointments  shall  be  made  from  this  list  in 
the  order  in  which  the  names  stand,  for  a  probationary  or  experi¬ 
mental  period  in  the  public  schools  of  the  city. 

In  addition  to  all  of  this  work  we  are  trying  to  carry  some  pro¬ 
fessional  training  to  the  teachers  in  the  rural  schools,  and  we  are 
succeeding.  This  is  being  done  by  means  of  a  system  of  teachers’ 
training  classes  in  the  academies  and  union  schools.  We  have  at 
last  reached  the  true  solution  of  the  old  controversy.  It  was  in 
normal  schools  and  classes  in  the  regular  institutions.  Not  one 
system  to  the  exclusion  of  the  other,  but  both  systems.  Ways  have 
been  devised  for  preventing  any  conflict  of  interests,  and]  the  old 
antagonism  has  entirely  disappeared.  Two  years  ago  the  Legisla¬ 
ture  transferred  the  supervision  of  the  classes  in  the  academies  from 
the  Board  of  Regents  to  the  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruc¬ 
tion.  The  number  has  been  increased.  We  had  eighty  last  year  and 
will  undoubtedly  have  more  than  a  hundred  next  year.  They  are 
distributed  evenly  over  the  State  as  far  as  practicable.  They  are 
placed  in  the  institutions  which  can  and  will  take  the  best  care  of 
them.  None  are  admitted  who  do  not  pass  a  prescribed  examina¬ 
tion.  They  commence  operations  simultaneously,  continue  thirty- 
two  weeks,  and  close  on  the  same  day.  They  pursue  a  prescribed 
course  of  study,  with  actual  practice,  under  the  advice  and  criticism 
of  an  approved  instructor.  The  course  of  study  is  in  line  with  that 
in  the  normal  schools.  The  students  enter  the  regular  examinations 
at  the  end  of  the  term,  and  if  they  pass  they  receive  certificates  as 
teachers.  In  this  way  we  are  doing  for  teachers  in  the  country  dis¬ 
tricts,  not  what  the  normal  schools  might  do  for  them,  but  what  they 
would  not  get  in  any  other  way. 
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One  of  the  curious  things  that  has  developed  in  our  efforts  to 
improve  the  training  class  system,  you  will  pardon  me  for  saying, 
has  been  the  inability  of  many  academies  or  high  schools  to  prop¬ 
erly  train  these  classes.  Last  year  there  were  a  great  many  appli¬ 
cations  for  the  classes.  So  far  as  was  practicable  one  was  appointed 
to  each  commissioner  district,  and  yet  twenty-five  institutions  to 
which  assignments  of  classes  were  made  found  themselves  unable 
to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  regulations  touching  the  organiza¬ 
tion  and  the  instruction  of  the  classes. 

Take  our  State  normal  school  system,  our  city  normal  schools  and 
training  classes,  our  country  training  classes  in  the  academies  and 
high  schools,  supplement  these  instrumentalities  with  the  uniform 
examination  system,  which  successfully  prevents  any  candidate 
securing  a  teachers’  certificate  who  does  not  pass  an  examination 
prescribed  by  State  authority,  and  it  seems  to  me  that  New  York  is 
organizing  and  perfecting,  bringing  into  harmonious  relations  a 
very  thorough  and  completejsystem  for  perfecting  our  teaching 
service. 

I  ought  not  to  pass  by  without  some  mention  of  the  work  of  some 
of  the  colleges  in  this  connection.  There  are  three  or  four  of  the 
colleges  of  the  State  which  have  organized  pedagogical  depart¬ 
ments  and  are  doing  considerable  work  of  this  character.  The 
University  of  the  City  of  New  York,  at  the  last  commencement,  for 
the  first  time,  I  think,  conferred  the  degree  of  Master  of  Pedagogy 
upon  some  twelve  or  fourteen  candidates,  and  the  degree  of  Doctor 
of  Pedagogy  upon  about  as  many  more ;  and  the  State  Normal 
College  conferred  the  degree  of  Master  of  Pedagogy  upon  three 
candidates  at  the  recent  commencement.  I  think  that  we  would  be 
justified  in  complaining  that  the  colleges  do  not  help  us  as  they 
ought  in  this  matter.  It  seems  to  be  the  too  prevalent  idea  of  col¬ 
lege  faculties,  and  particularly  of  college  presidents,  that  it  is  their 
peculiar  function  to  stand  upon  the  mountain  top  and  look  upon  us 
poor  creatures  down  in  the  valley  and  criticise  what  we  are  doing, 
and  not  only  criticise  it  but  criticise  it  destructively  instead  of 
constructively.  It  is  quite  possible  that  the  fact  that  the  college 
or  university  is  not  in  touch  at  all  with  our  elementary  school  work, 
peculiarly  fits  college  men  to  make  these  destructive  criticisms  upon 
the  work  of  the  public  schools,  but  we  will  not  admit  it. 

I  must  relieve  your  patience.  I  have  been  unable  to  cover  all  the 
ground  that  I  had  desired,  but  I  know  that  I  must  conclude  at  once. 
I  have  only  pointed  to  a  mighty  work.  I  want  you  all  to  be 
interested  in  as  I  desire  you  to  be  proud  of  it. 
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The  work  of  the  State  in  organizing  a  great  system  for  protect¬ 
ing  and  perfecting  the  teaching  service  has  been  well  matured,  has 
been  on  a  high  plane,  and  while  not  yet  perfect,  promises  more 
effectual  and  permanent  results,  as  it  seems  to  me,  than  any  system 
in  operation  anywhere  else  in  the  country. 

Kindergarten  Work. 

Passing  from  that,  grant  me  a  moment  for  one  suggestion.  I 
think  that  we  ought  to  do  more  in  New  York,  in  every  public 
school  in  the  State,  in  every  city,  in  every  village,  in  every 
hamlet  where  possible,  in  the  direction  of  Kindergarten  work. 
[Applause.]  Are  we  doing  what  we  might  and  what  we  ought 
in  the  way  of  Kindergarten  work?  This  work  grows  upon  me 
every  day.  It  is  a  fact  that  the  great  body  of  our  pupils  will  not 
stay  in  school  beyond  the  age  of  12  or  14  years.  Home  circum¬ 
stances  exact  their  labor  for  the  support  of  the  family.  It  is 
clearly  shown  that  this  instruction  is  altogether  practicable.  If 
you  were  to  put  a  Kindergarten  in  relation  with  every  public  school 
in  the  State,  you  would  in  the  tiext  generation  find  a  people 
more  quick-witted,  more  in  love  with  nature,  broader  in  every  way, 
more  ardent,  better  qualified  for  the  exacting  duties  of  life.  You 
would  also  find  more  productive  citizens  with  a  higher  moral  tone 
in  consequence  of  it.  If  we  were  to  commence  a  general  system  of 
teaching  our  children,  our  little  ones,  of  from  3  to  6  years  of  age,  the 
Kindergarten  arts  of  folding  papers,  laying  straws,  modeling  in  clay 
and  molding  in  sand,  we  should  be  doing  more  for  the  education  of 
the  hand  to  deftness  and  the  eye  to  precision,  than  can  be  done  in 
all  the  carpenter  and  blacksmith  shops  from  now  to  the  crack  of 
doom.  [Applause.]  I  have  no  doubt  about  it  at  all.  It  is  not 
expensive.  It  is  entirely  practicable,  for  it  assimilates  with  the 
work  the  public  schools  are  now  carrying  on.  I  can  not,  of  course, 
dwell  upon  this  subject  as  might  be  done  at  an  earlier  hour  in  the 
evening,  but  I  call  the  attention  of  the  State  Teachers’  Association 
to  it  in  order  to  secure  some  investigation  on  the  part  of  those  who 
have  not  yet  thoroughly  considered  it,  for  I  am  confident  that  such 
investigation  will  result  in  important  action. 

Conclusion. 

It  is  five  years  since  I  first  appeared  before  the  State  Teachers 
Association.  I  have  addressed  you  at  each  meeting  since.  Whether 
I  have  promoted  the  interest  of  these  six  meetings  or  not  I  can 
truly  say  that  I  have  enjoyed  the  opportunities  which  your  repeated 
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invitations  have  given  me.  Approaching  as  I  am  the  close  of  a 
second  term  of  office,  it  is  altogether  uncertain  whether  I  shall 
stand  before  another  session  in  the  high  official  relation  I  now 
occupy.  I  am  not  prepared  to  pronounce  an  official  valedictory 
to-night.  I  never  expect  to  say  a  personal  farewell.  Officially  or 
unofficially  I  hope  to  be  with  you  yet  many  years.  In  any  event, 
therefore,  I  shall  crave  the  privilege  of  at  least  ten  minutes  of  the 
next  meeting  of  the  State  Teachers’  Association,  and  the  events  of 
the  coming  year  will  determine  what  I  shall  say.  [Prolonged 
applause.] 


